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" The dust of a flock of sheep is surmah to the eyes of a
hungry wolf."

Before considering the custom in ancient and modern
Egypt it will be interesting to say a word on its great antiquity,

Mr Campbell Thompson, one of our leading Assyriolo-
gists, tells me that it seems certainly to have been in use by
the Sumerian women (5000 B.C.) and in after years by the
Babylonians and Assyrians. In one of the historical texts
kohl (kuhla) is mentioned as among the tribute paid by
Hezekiah to the conquering Sennacherib (700 B.C.).

Even at this early date it was used as a collyrium as well
as a " make-up " for the eyes.

In ancient Egypt the custom of applying kohl to the
lashes, eyelids, the part immediately below the lower lashes,
and the eyebrows dates from the earliest dynasties. It seems
to have been of numerous varieties and colours. Sesqui-
sulphuret of antimony, sulphide of lead, oxide of copper and
black oxide of manganese are among the chief substances
used in powdered form. Miniature marble mortars were used
for pounding the mineral into powder. The Egyptian name
for any such powder was mestem, while the act of applying
the powder was called semtet, and the part painted was semti.
The mestem was kept in tubes made of alabaster, steatite,
glass, ivory, bone, wood, etc. These were single, or in clusters
of two, three, four or five. In many cases the single tube was
formed by a hole being bored into a solid jar of alabaster,
granite, faience, steatite or porphyry. Such jars had lids,
edges and sometimes stands for them to rest on. The stick for
applying the mestem was usually of the same materials as the
jars. One end was slightly bulbous. It was this end which,
after being moistened and dipped in the mestem, was used in
the application on the eyelids and eyebrows. The tubes and
jars, from three to six inches in height, were often of the most
beautiful workmanship, as an inspection of the numerous
specimens at the British Museum will show. Several have
been reproduced in Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the
Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols., 1878 (voL ii, p. 348). Some Jiave
a separate receptacle for the mestem stick, otherwise it re-
mained in the bottle, after the manner of the small " dro]3 "
perfume bottles of to-day. Of particular interest are the in-
iptions found on some of the boxes. Pierret (Die. d'Archcel.

ypt, p.  139) gives examples:   "To lay on the lids or